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Realistic Target Functions 
and Feasible Goals for Room 
Correction Design 



1 .1 A brief summary of the pre-requisitive knowledge 

We know now that sound in both time and frequency domains is influ- 
enced quite different according to the positions of source and receiver 
Different transfer paths evoke different patterns o£ separable reflections 
as well as different patterns of excited modal frequencies Operating with 
the revealed transfer functions, equalisation essentially means creating 
an exact inverse function, and thus being able to entirely remove the 
room acoustics by deconvolution (in this context de-reverberation is 
quite synonymous) For the reasons discussed earlier that scenario only 
works in infinitely small points in the room, - hence it is a mathema- 
tically beautiful technique but indeed not a feasible approach to practical 
system design 

* Areanechosc surrounding? preferable* Also, which sometimes is neglected, human beings do in fact not prefer 

sound reproduced in total anechoic surroundings Some acoustic infor- 
mation must be present in to create a comfortable listening situation, 
and it is not suffiqent to include that piece of information in the 
recording (neither as a live acoustic event nor as artificial reverberation) 
So, total de-reverberation (exact equalisation, inverse filtering) is not 
favourable from a qualitative point of view It is relevant here to remem- 
ber the inherent loudspeaker deficiencies namely, apart from non-ideal 
on-axis impulse characteristics, the usual lack of low frequency repro- 
duction in the sub-octaves below app 50 Hz and the non-ideal and 
sometimes unsmooth off-axis characteristics 
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1 .2 Invertibility of room impulse responses 

The Z-transform H(z) of a measured room impulse response h(n), al- 
though non-parameterised, can be ARMA modelled by a generalized 
digital IIR filter as in eq Cll 

i-z*,*- n^ 1 -^" 1 ) no-«w> 

Only stable systems of course are of interest leaving no room for any d, 
Systems with zeros inside the unit circle only (no bj) are called minimum 
phase systems, and we refer to the phase contribution from the outside 
zeros represented by b, as excess phase 

Transfer function decomposition Through decomposition any transfer function H(z) can be put into a 

product of a mimmum phase part and an allpass part according to eq 
CI 2 with H ap (z) possibly containing also a pure delay The mimmum 
phase part consists of all the poles, the natural "inside" zeros, and any 
"outside* zero z zen>/CXceM mapped to the inside with magnitude l/r^^, The 
allpass part consists of the original "outside" zeros and poles cancelling 
out the artificially introduced zeros with magnitude 1/u All possible 
magnitude information of H(z) then is held in H roph (z), whereas the 
magnitude of H ap (z) as defined will always be unity 

H{z) = H mph (z) H aUpws (z) (CI 2) 



We can invert H minp (z), but not H^Jz) since the zeros outside the unit circle in 
H^fz) turn into poles when inverted and then creating an unstable system This 
means that we can compensate for the magnitude and mimmum phase, but not for 
the excess phase 

Homomorphtc deconvolution Separation of minimum phase systems and allpass systems can be accom- 

plished by employing homomorphic deconvolution It can be shown that 
if a signal contains mimmum phase only, then its cepstrum will turn out 
to be causal Simdarly, given a causal cepstrum, it is ensured that it repre- 
sents a time domain signal containing minimum phase only Conse- 
quently the mimmum phase part of a response can be extracted by first 
forming the cepstrum, then deleting any non-causal information, and 
finally returning to the tune domain The cepstrum is formed by eq CI 3 

/J(n) = IDFT L (\n\DFT L {h(n)^) (CI 3) 
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The Htlbert transform The minimum phase part is found in the cepstral domain by multiplying 

[n] with Zu[n]'6[nJ, leaving only the causal part of the cepstrum The 
all-pass part is then determined m the frequency domain by dividing the 
spectrum of the minimum phase part into the original spectrum For large 
values of L these operations approximate the discrete Hilbert Transform 
which unambiguously links together magnitude and minimum phase, see 
[54] Thus the minimum phase part h mph (n) of a response h(n) can also be 
found by the magnitude of H(z) since through the Hilbert transform the 
minimum phase can be derived from | H(z) | 

Non-causal excess phase equalisation Inverting a maximum phase system h^n) leads to instability However 

using the discrete time systems defuution,see e g [54], it can be shown 
that the four combinations of the features causality and stability fall in two 
categories as in table CI 1 



stable causal 

stable non-causal 

unstable causal 

unstable non-causal 



Table Ci 4 Combinations of causality and stability 

The interesting thing is that an unstable but causal system also can take 
the form of a stable but non-causal system, so by allowing non-causality 
the correction of maximum phase systems becomes possible The excess 
phase in a room impulse response can then be equalised by introducing 
a delay Ideally, when equalising Iwfn) in a point-to-point scenario no 
artefacts are present in the correction delay part but the non-causal 
correction will introduce artefacts whenever the reproduction system is 
altered The artefacts can be audible eg as pre-echoes and pre-reverbera- 
tion Presumably these audible phenomena produce a sound quality degra- 
dation, so in general excess phase equalisation is not recommended 

1.3 Recommendations for realistic and feasible goals 

From the user's point of view, it must be considered realistic to require 
system operation based on only one initial microphone measurement in 
the optimised listening space As literature shows, reasonable perfor- 
mance can be accomplished doing so, and when carefully designed per- 
haps only with minor drawbacks compared to a multi-microphone 
system Also the system design should be aiming at stand-alone opera- 
tion, thus pointing towards a fairly simple system not involving vast pro- 
cessing resources 
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The more complex the better* 



Is accuracy really positive? 



1.4 



Targets below the statistical time 



Targets beyond the statistical time 



The room acoustical facts and the way human hearing works fortunately 
both speak against tiying to build up a very complex correction system 
At least in the sense of employing a very accurate correction scheme 
Although it may seem tempting from a mathematical point of view, a 
very detailed correction would always only apply to very limited parts of 
the room which cannot be satisfying from a practical point of view An 
optimised listening space of at least 1 m 3 must be required 

Additionally, we tend to define the term accurate only from a technical 
viewpoint Maybe such accurate correction does not correlate very well 
with perceived sound quality, and maybe we fool ourselves if striving for 
such accuracy Accuracy may not be a positive goal in this easel One 
must be aware that sound quality (and sound quality improvement) will 
always be a rather diffuse and subjective measure, depending on a subtle 
and not fully understand combined time and frequency behaviour The 
human hearing does not comply with the way technical equipment 
measures room acoustics and performs analyses on impulse responses As 
accurate they well may be, m room correction design we are dealing with 
humans evaluating the improvements - and presumably not being able to 
discard personal preferences The really tricky thing is to deal with 'non- 
accuracy 1 at an appropriate level' However, within that framework the 
following phenomena below must and can be dealt with Notice that the 
phenomena are closely coupled to fig A2 29 

Targets in the time domain 

In the time domain it was shown to be appropriate to separate early from 
late parts of the impulse response using the statistical time t $tac 

In the early part separable reflections (or maybe the combined pattern of 
the first 5 to 8 reflections) should be considered At least the most 
predominant, usually the first floor reflection, must be reduced in magni- 
tude below the limit of audibility Preferable the first 5-8 reflections 
should be reduced by 6-10 dB 

In the late part, statistically modelled, not much can be done Rever- 
beration time for average rooms is app 0 4 sec, and techniques should 
reduce RT if considerably larger than that in order to bring up the sen- 
sation of a more controlled listening room Techniques for whitening the 
reverberation tail should also be applied so that no single frequency region 
is excessively represented, with due respect to the fact that the further 
out m the tail the less high frequency content should remain 

1 .5 Targets in the frequency domain 

In the frequency domain it seems appropriate to separate low frequencies 
from high frequencies putting the limit around the Schroeder frequency, 
f«h« which for average listening rooms amounts to 100-200 Hz 
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Targets below Schroeder frequency In the low frequency region modal resonances are predominant in crea- 

ting severe peaks and dips in the transfer function spectrum Peaks which 
are audible as disturbing or even unpleasant resonances must be removed 
or reduced As receiver and loudspeaker positions change so do the peaks 
and dips Hence it may be hazardous to "fill up" the dips When moving 
to other positions than the one equalised the dip compensation is 
probably less needed and a severe excess amplification is highly undesi- 
rable for average listening rooms the bandwidth of even the narrowest 
modal resonance peak is 3-6 Hz, so compensation with a resolution of 2 
Hz will be sufficient Also, under f^ the equaliser should aim at some 
energy compensation say in one thud octave bands The properties can 
be summarized m a desirable target band of ±2dB, but with quite large 
dynamics allowed regarded in the way that deviations from app 0 dB to 
-10 dB is allowed only in narrow bands 

Targets tn the sab frequency region Embedded in the measured room impulse response, the loudspeaker 

characteristics show off revealing little excitation of the room below app 
50 Hz As part of the correction, the low frequency reproduction should 
be extended down to app 25 Hz (or as far down as the loudspeaker is 
capable of handling the more power without introducing distortion) 
Below some fi™ e g 25 Hz, there is no reason for further compensation 
The human hearing is only little sensitive in this region and the equaliser 
might end up taking amplifiers and loudspeakers to the very edge of their 
performance due to most loudspeaker's natural roll off frequency no less 
than app 40 Hz Hence the equaliser target also includes a lowpass filter 

Targets beyond Schroeder frequency In the high frequency region not much can be done without introducing 

new unpleasant phenomena, but timbre should be considered l e the 
spectral energy should be equalised - presumably in no more detail than 
what can be done in one third octave bands This very modest cntenum 
complies well with the fact that considerable position sensitivity is 
present already at a few times f^ and grows larger with frequency 
Hence there is absolutely no physical reason for narrow band compen- 
sation at higher frequencies Psychoacoustically it is difficult to detect a 
difference of 2 dB in two successive one third octave bands, so a reaso- 
nable target band is ±1 5 dB Again we suggest a target roll off at high 
frequencies around 25 kHz, beyond which we may presume to have no 
interest in compensation From app 1 kHz it may be beneficial to let the 
equaliser follow a slightly decaying target instead of a completely flat 
target, say 4-5 dB of total decay up to the upper limit of 25 kHz Due to 
the larger absorption at high frequencies a room response will usually 
show a decay behaviour, and a subjective evaluation may prefer an equa- 
lised response that does not compensate for such introducing more high 
frequency energy 

Targets for phase characterises Although doubt still rules concerning audibility of transfer function 

phase, it must be recommended to strive for linear phase systems Not an 
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Excess phase correction £ 



easy task however when exact equalisation is not allowed Smooth and 
not to excessive group delay will then be the second best goal 

Another fundamental issue is Can we ignore equalisation of the excess 
phase part in loudspeaker/room transfer functions^- At the moment there 
is no clear answer, in an earlier investigation it has been shown that the 
excess phase, under certain circumstances is audible, see [36] Equalisa- 
tion of non-minimum transfer functions is generally problematic We 
need a delay to obtain a causal impulse response, and therefore we can 
easily run into problems with pre-responses if we move the head to a 
position where the "compensation of the pre-response" is inaccurate, and 
such positions do exist It is not clear how important it will be to sepa- 
rate the two parts of the compound impulse response for loudspea- 
ker/room Craven & Gerzon, [79], propose an equalization of the loud- 
speaker including non-minimum phase correction In their opinion it is 
important to achieve a linear phase characteristic for the woofer highpass 
response A recent review concerning equalization of loudspeakers is 
given by Karjalamen et at in [74] 

Equalising excess phase is a matter of accuracy A high degree of excess 
phase correction is only possible when dealing with point-to-point trans- 
fer functions These are generally not desirable, and as shown in fig CI 1 
and table CI 2 the transfer function excess phase increase with frequency 
and with time (the slight decrease beyond 300 ms is because the high 
frequency content reduces, see fig CI 2) So fortunately the excess phase 
issue is not prominent in the regions where correction is feasible, and 
thus it will not be payed much attention henceforth 
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Figure Ci 4 Excess phase as a function of frequency 



Table C4 Z Excess phase as a function of time segment 



1.6 Targets for energy relations and other acoustic parameters 

Early/late energy relations Controlling the time and frequency domains as suggested above usually 

also results in a smooth and non-transient behaving system regarding the 
energy relations measured by the room acoustical parameters like DR, 
C80, D50 etc No direct action should be taken to improve in detail these 
parameters, however usmg them in objective evaluation is a powerful tool 
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in a first hand judgement of the success of the correction If one or more 
of the parameters show transient behaviour, it is most likely that 
subjective evaluation will reveal characterisations such as annoying, 
disturbing, unpleasant Particularly Clarity and Direct-to-Reverberant signal 
energy relation though seems to play an important role for the perception 
of a high quality room As a rule of thumb the expenence tells us that 
Clarity (for small rooms C35 instead of C80) should exceed app 12 dB 
and DR should be 3-6 dB, see [88] and [90] 

OFT magnitude spectrum (iraoct smooth) 
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Figure a 2 Spectral behaviour of the ume segments w table C1 Z Black curve ts based 
on the enure response length 



Reverberation parameters 



Temporal repetition 



1.7 



Instead of using a lot of effort to lower the reverberation time T60 (assu- 
ming a reasonably low initial value), it may be beneficial to simply go for 
a reduction in early decay time That alone will contribute to the sense 
of a more damped room with a high subjective clarity 

Repetition of events (whole parts of the impulse response) is measured 
by the temporal diffusion *, and some diffusion technique may have to 
be considered if initially * is too small, i e below app 10 dB Otherwise 
this parameter should just serve as a control measure 

Qualitative target specifications - IMOLE 

Evaluating the equalised responses, the impulse response should be 
expected to possess as much "delta impulse" like behaviour as possible 
with no nasty long lasting resonances Similarly, in the frequency mag- 
nitude no sudden jumps should be expected Rather it shall look smooth 
with a slight decaying slope It is also natural (but from a signal proces- 
sing point of view not at all trivial) to introduce a criteria, call it IMOLE 
(IMprove Or LEave) saying that equalisers must be designed to generally 
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Which transfer functions to correct* 



Positioning of source and receiver 



The preferable excitation 



Positioning recommendation 
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unprove the sound reproduction or at least not deteriorate ^herthe 
sound reproduction even in spaces away from the sweet spot set Eor 
correction 

General issues to address in correction design 

It wiD be assumed m the following that correction always « applied to 
the combined loudspeaker/room transfer function Although by ^some 
decomposition techniques it could be possible to separate he effects o 
loudspeaker equalisation and room equalisation there are reaUy no reasons 
or doing so - apart from mere curiosity For very esoteric loudspeaker sets 
one can perhaps appreciate a pure room correction A related issue con- 
cemThow to pre-process responses before the equalisation actions take 
Sace Pre-smoothing or even averaging of more responses may serve to 
let the equaliser fulfill the sub]ective demands more easily 

Just like the acoustic properties of the room m which we apply correction 
most definitely play a role for the final result, so will the initial (or 
turned Positions of the loudspeakers and the listener Different trans- 
ZZ paths correspond to different transfer functions these bemg input 
To a TorrLon algorithm From an intuitive point of view ™-ble 
to assume that m order to reach to correction goals some transfer func 
tions serve as more difficult inputs than others 

In a listening room with no electronic correction of sound reproduction 
wh^n souTe and receiver positions fall together with many anti-nodes, 
we may expenence annoying audible phenomena - the modal resonance 
sound becomes prevalent On the other hand we completely loose low 
frequency reproduction if nodes of many resonances coincide with source 
and r'eTver'posmons The best compromise bemg positioning of source 
and receiver where most strong and separable modal resonances are exci- 
ted to some extent - let us say between 40% and 70% 

From a correction point of view the more energy already present by mhe- 
reTroom resonance excitation the easier the correction algorithm design 
becomes In the extreme case loudspeakers are placed in the comers and 
all modes and their combinations produce resonances The correction 
algorithm can concentrate on reducing energy in order to meet th goa^s 
Otherwise it may be forced to put in energy to make up for a possible set 
of poorly excited resonances As long as the positions involved are totally 
hxed we can live with that scenario, but it is not hard to -agme wha 
happens when for example the listener moves to another place in the 
room causing stronger excitation of the modal resonances 
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The Room Correction Design 
Framework 

2.1 Overview of the correction design framework 

In fig C2 1 is shown a schematic of the framework built for loudspeaker/- 
room correction design The main functions are preprocessing, band split- 
ting, three band correction, summation, and post processing The con- 
tent of these building blocks are explained in detail in the following sec- 
tions The correction design system has been built up in a way to allow 
flexibility in all parameters Although the design framework will correct 
a single response this may be composed by weighted averages of more 
responses In the low frequency range where severe peaks occur a fre- 
quency resolution of app 2 Hz will suffice, see section 1 A direct imple- 
mentation using an FIR filter requires around 22,000 filter coefficients to 
obtain 2 Hz resolution, and today this is still too heavy for standard 
signal processors The high resolution is only required at low frequencies 
however so a band splitting and down sampling technique is obvious 

2.2 Pre-processing, band splitting, and resampling 

In the first step an initial input response is derived from measured im- 
pulse responses The initial response can be one single measurement or 
more impulse responses h,(n) may be averaged using arbitrary weights - 
within the entire bandwidth or if preferable just below some frequency 
fcmg Tlu s allows for inputting a smoothed response to avoid or reduce 
position sensitivity at high frequencies or to implicitly make a better 
estimation of the perceived effects from low frequency resonances A 
combination is also allowed, le below ^ awg the input response can be the 
average of responses from multiple sources to a single receiver position 
and beyond ^ avig the single measurement rules Still the point is to design 
a correction for one transmission channel at a time 
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Band splitting and resampling The initial input response is then split into three bands allowing for 

dedicated frequency dependent correction such as room acoustics and 
psychoacoustics pomt towards The band splitting uses linear phase FIR 
filters in order to minimise any audible effects from these cross over 
filters Four frequencies must be inputted The low and high cut-off fre- 
quencies and the two crossover frequencies Is reasonable to chose the 
lower crossover frequency in the neighbourhood of the Schroeder frequen- 
cy of the room and the upper cross-over frequency 6-7 times higher where 
position sensitivity sets the agenda for the high band the initial sampling 
rate is maintained but for reasons of convenience and the care for 
processing power the mid and low bands are resampled at rates 3-4 times 
the crossover frequencies 

BP filtered responses duration In each band the duration of the response sub|ect to equalisation can be 

set thus imposing a smoothing and reducing processing power There are* 
reasons to believe that the higher the frequency the shorter response is 
necessary 
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Figure CZ i Overview of the correction algorithm design framework 



2.3 Low frequency band correction filter design 

The low-frequency channel is restricted to approximately the Schroeder 
frequency typically about 150 Hz indicating s sampling frequency below 
1 kHz In this case, a 2 Hz frequency resolution typically requires less 
than 500 taps A robust inverse filter design method can be based on an 
AR model (all pole) of the input response The inverse filter is based on 
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the LPC technique shortly described above and the order is variable This 
compensation method is attractive because 

• it particularly serves to suppress peaks, 

• the equalising filter is all zero (MA), and stability is always ensured, 

• the equalising filter is automatically minimum phase 

Another way of creating an equalisation filter also incorporated is to 
simply invert the complex spectrum Here however the spectrum subject 
to a regulansation before inversion in order to let the peaks weigh more 
than dips of the same magnitude This method does not ensure minimum 
phase filters (only if the magnitude spectrum is used), and it tends to be 
inferior to the LPC method when it comes to robustness Finally, to- 
gether with any of the two magnitude related methods any amount of 
excess phase m the input response can be compensated for using a mirror 
convolution of the excess phase response - at the expense however of a 
delay equal to the length of the excess phase response 

2.4 Mid frequency band correction filter design 

As described, the lower crossover frequency should be selected around the 
Schroeder frequency, and since position sensitivity is already a problem 
at a few times f schr smoothing through a filter bank, with a resolution 
about 05-1 Bark could be motivated by psychoacoustics In the 
frequency range above 500 Hz this resolution corresponds roughly to 1/6- 
1/3 octave The Bark scale is more related to human sound perception 
(including timbre), and therefore it has been decided to investigate the 
performance of warped filters (WFIR), because they can be designed to 
approximate the Bark scale, see [75} and [72] In the mid frequency band 
the following options are implemented 

• AR modelling and inverse filter design by the LPC technique (or) 

• minimum phase magnitude spectrum inversion 

• pre-smoothing 

• pre-warping 

• reflections diffusion 

The last option is a way of reducing the audibility of early strong reflec- 
tions by convolving the response with a short (5 ms) exponentially 
weighted white noise response This diffusion filter tends to blur the 
separable reflections somewhat but does no good for reverberation time 
and clarity Again the AR model order is variable as are the smoothing 
factor (from 1 octave to 1/24 octave) and the warping factor allowing for 
putting more attention to the lower part of the mid band if enabled 

23 High frequency band correction filter design 

In the high-frequency range the equalisation should preferably be reduced 
to correction of the tonal balance in eg 1/6 or 1/3 octaves Note that the 
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psychoacoustically motivated Bark frequency scale is close to 1/3 octave, 
above 500 Hz It is important to observe that the application of an FIR 
filter inherently includes a frequency smoothing caused by the window 
applied to limit the length of the filter response In the high frequency 
band the following options are implemented 

• minimum phase magnitude spectrum inversion 

• pre-smoothing 

• reflections diffusion 

The reflections diffusion can be enabled in the high band too, and three 
alternatives of target functions are available One with a flat frequency 
spectrum and two with slightly decaying spectra The AR modelling 
method is not well suited for this band It focuses on peaks but no nar- 
row band equalisation is required (or even allowed) here The functional 
blocks of the entire three band equaliser are shown in fig C2 3 

Auxiliary functions 

To improve the correction performance two more options are included 
in the algorithm design framework Both options (if enabled) alter the 
initial response to the three band equaliser, thus the three equalisation 
filters operate on the altered response, and the output of the three band 
equaliser must be corrected again Going into the frequency domain and 
simplifying the three band equaliser to a blind inversion, the concept is 
shown by fig C2 2 The input response H(z) subject to correction design 
must end up with 1/H(z) regardless what happens on the way The linear 
operation R(z) of the auxiliary options must consequently be applied also 
after the inversion 




Figprc CZ Z Pre- and post enhancement of the input response 

For some reasons it may be advantageous to pre-equalise the loudspeaker 
and to include that equalisation filter in the algorithm operating on the 
entire input room response Four ways of equalising the loudspeaker are 
proposed, see fig C2 4 
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Figure CZ 4 Reflections attenuation system and loudspeaker eauahser 



Reflections attenuation The three band equaliser mainly works in the frequency domain but to 

control the individual reflections in the input response it is necessary to 
operate in the time domain The addressed reflections sequence is cut 
out, frequency transformed, and either subject to reguiarisation or smoo- 
thing before inversion to avoid a too sensitive correction of the reflec- 
tions By this modified deconvolution technique up to 30 ms of the re- 
sponse is attenuated by 6-12 dB by a reflections attenuation filter It is 
not desirable to cancel out the reflections pattern entirely due to the 
position sensitivity issue and also because of the dubious subjective 
quality of a response with no energy at all in the first 15-30 ms Both the 
reguiarisation and the smoothing call for a post causahsation, and finally 
the reflections attenuation filter is bandpass filtered to restrict its opera- 
tion to the band 100-1000 Hz also to reduce the complete cancellation 
especially at high frequencies, see fig C2 4 

2.7 Summation/ post processing and operation of the system 

After correction design in each band the correction filters are scaled and 
time aligned due to the possible delays introduced and finally put to- 
gether into one FIR filter primarily for evaluations A fade out window is 
applied and also for evaluation purposes the final filter is scaled in order 
to let a corrected response have the same energy (in the band 250 Hz to 
5 kHz) as the initial response 
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In fig C2 5 are shown the two possible configurations of the correction 
system, the off-line configuration where equalisation filters are designed 
based on measured responses and the on-line configuration in which elec- 
trical signals are corrected based on the stored equalisation filters 
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3.1 Initial correction algorithms design 

The listening room at DALI Loudspeakers represents at set of very fine 
acoustic properties, in an absolute sense but indeed also compared to 
average listening rooms The modal resonances are well distributed and 
the room is well damped due to wooden walls/ceiling and carpets on the 
floor and some of the walls Even more measures have be taken to damp 
the room and hence only very few strong early reflections exist Thus the 
energy distribution in impulse responses is pretty smooth and the acou- 
stic temporal parameters are almost unbeatable, eg Tgo and EDT close to 
03s The initial algorithm designs aim at correcting the two-channel 
standard setup using source positions A and D and receiver position 0 

The challengeable preconditions These properties pose a difficult starting point for any equaliser trying to 

improve sound reproduction On the other hand, if the correction design 
framework is capable of producing algorithms that do m fact improve 
objective and subjective quality in this room, then one must suppose it 
could prevail in almost any room This assumption makes the DALI room 
a difficult but interesting and challengeable room for evaluation really 
putting equalisers to the test 

Blind parameter settings To a start, all the flexible parameters described m section 2 have been 

varied and combined almost blindly producing approximately 75 different 
algonthms Those include alternatives where receiver position smoothing 
is performed from weighted averaging of more impulse responses 
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Pre-evaluatton of 'the alternatives All 75 alternatives have been pre-evaJuated both in an objective sense 

through the impulse response analysis software described in part D and 
through informal listening test Hence, the corrected impulse responses 
are subject to 

• testing for temporal behaviour (early response, reverberation part), 
energy distribution, a few essential parameters (T^, C35, EG), 
frequency magnitude behaviour, and group delay, 

• listening events by the author - the response itself, and the response 
convolved with white noise and bandpass filtered pulses 

The cntena for initial acceptance are 

• temporal and spectral behaviour must be smooth and not plagued by 
local unexpected phenomena, 

• acoustic parameters should be better than before correction (lower 
Tfio / EG and higher C35), 

• initial listening must not reveal any boomy, pumping, harsh, metal- 
lic, or strong reverberant behaviour, 

• initial listening must comply intuitively with ob]ective findings, le 
no temporal or spectral band must be unintentionally emphasized 

The pre-evaluation described above left back ten algorithms suitable for 
more thorough analysis First thing to do was to evaluate the corrected 
impulse responses in all objective manners using the measures descnbed 
in section A 2, all implemented in the analysis software Secondly, all ten 
impulse responses were convolved with 12 different pieces of music to 
test the "naturalness" of the processing Only one algorithm was picked 
out as the best compromise between objective and subjective performan- 
ce but luckily, what performs best in the two senses seems to coincide 

forming three interesting algorithms From this basic * best" algorithm a further optimised version is formed, 

and two other versions are derived form curiosity The first derivative 
dealing with the accuracy of low frequency phase equalisation and the 
second one dealing with explicit attenuation of strong reflections 

3.2 Band splitting and pre-processing facilities 

Cross-over parameters The cross-over frequencies of the three band equaliser were set to 150 Hz 

and 900 Hz respectively The Schroeder frequency is app 95 Hz so above 
150 Hz no individual resonance phenomena should be found, and the 900 
Hz is chosen because of the mid frequency band corrections that are too 
delicate to be applied for higher frequencies In fact any crossover fre- 
quency between 700 Hz and 1 5 kHz would suffice, however the cross- 
over of the particular algorithm selected as descnbed above turned out to 
be 900 Hz Lowest and highest correction frequencies are set to 25 Hz 
and 22 kHz respectively Down sampling is performed to give new 
Nyquist frequencies at app 1 5 the cross-over frequencies (422 Hz and 
2430 Hz respectively) which equal down sampling factors 144 and 25 
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The cross-over filters are all linear phase FIR filters, and the orders have 
been chosen from the criterion that when adding down sampled bands 
of an ideal impulse with no corrections applied the result should come as 
close as possible to an unfiltered ideal impulse Also, the slopes of LP and 
HP filters (for both crossover frequencies) should be approximately the 
same This results in lowpass filter orders (taps) of 18, 28, and 18, and 
highpass filter order of 28, 84, and 560 

Preprocessing actions The response input to the band splitting and down sampling is formed as 

the equally weighted sum of responses AO and DO below 150 Hz, and 
above 150 Hz no averaging is done This averaging is introduced m order 
to better capture the general resonance phenomena instead of just the 
ones separately invoked by the loudspeaker positions A and D respec- 
tively Slightly less accurate correction of the transfer functions AO / DO 
is the cost however Finally the response is scaled till its total energy 
equals 1 

3.3 Digital signal processing and parameter settings 

Correction features - low band In the low frequency band it is chosen to determine an autoregressive 

(AR) model describing the transfer function This model 1/A(z) consists 
of poles only and hence describes well the modal resonance peaks The 
AR model is found by Linear Predictive Coding (LPC), and the number of 
coefficients is set to 48 resembling the effect of 24 second order poles It 
is assumed (and verified) that 24 such poles should be sufficient to model 
the separable resonances up to 150 Hz Using the A(z) polynomial as FIR 
equalisation filter removes characteristic peaks in the transfer function 
without also undesirably putting energy into the natural dips in the 
transfer function To compensate for the loss of energy to this peaks 
attenuation the entire low band is amplified 1 5 dB In the low band 
equalisation operates on the whole input response le 500 ms yielding an 
inherent smoothing of 2 Hz 

Correction features - mid band In the mid band only the first 150 ms of the input response is used (fre- 

quency resolution of app 7 Hz), and also here the AR modelling tech- 
nique is applied A first try suggested 144 coefficients producing fantastic 
objective results but listening tests revealed that there was a better way 
Using the frequency pre-warping technique it becomes possible to focus 
more on low frequencies, and using a warping factor of 0 72 the LPC 
mathematics pays more attention to the band 150-400 Hz than to fre- 
quencies above 400 Hz It is assumed that as frequency increases the 
transfer function phenomena easily modelled by AR poles also become 
less, le there is good reason for combining AR modelling and pre-warping 
Now the number of AR coef f lcients can be reduced to 48 

Correction features - high band The high frequency band deals with the first 50 ms only yielding a fre- 
quency resolution of 20 Hz In this band a straight spectrum inversion is 
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applied but prior to inversion the input response spectrum is smoothed 
in quarters of an octave The smoothing removes any phase information, 
it is restored however (at least the minimum phase) using the Hilbert 
transform relations After inversion the spectrum is weighted by a slightly 
decaying function (-4 dB from 1 kHz to 10 kHz) resembling the natural 
high frequency attenuation in room impulse responses, and finally trans- 
formed back to a time domain FIR filter 

The algorithm with parameters as described above has now been tested 
of course in the objective sense where it performs well but also in a more 
realistic subjective sense Different pieces of music have been pre-equa- 
hsed with the algorithm, stored on a CD, and played back in the very 
listening room where the initial responses were recorded using of course 
the same loudspeakers and the same loudspeaker/listener positions More 
listeners were invited to give their opinions revealing that the algorithm 
seems to be robust The correction is found to be good in the sweet spot, 
which is app 1 m 2 , and outside the sweet spot the reproduced sound does 
not seem to be severely deteriorated 

Recommendation of three correction algorithms 

In figs C3 1 and C3 2 the initial algorithm performance is shown Grey 
plots show the input response and its spectrum and the black curves 
show the corrected response / spectrum In the spectrum plots particu- 
larly it is easy to see the correction effort 

To investigate the importance of low frequency phase correction accu- 
racy the initial algorithm is slightly altered First, the input response is 
not loudspeaker position averaged below the 150 Hz, and then the excess 
phase equalisation is applied as described in section C 2 Not for the 
entire response length (listening test showed this was not a good idea) 
but for 200 ms The plots in figs C3 3 and C3 4 show the performance 
In the time domain the performance is slightly better and the low fre- 
quency spectrum also looks nice apart from the transition to the mid 
band The mid and high bands have been delayed appropriately correspon- 
ding to the low band delay coursed by the excess phase equalisation 

In the second derivative of the algorithm the reflections attenuation ca- 
pability is investigated The input response is once again the low frequen- 
cy position averaged one but now before the three band equaliser the 
reflections attenuation function is enabled Por the first 10 ms the reflec- 
tions are set to be reduced (not totally removed) app 8 dB, and that 
clearly shows on fig C3 5 Letting the reflections attenuated responses 
through the three band equaliser does not affect the resulting spectrum 
much, see fig C3 6 It still looks fine and pretty much as the one for the 
initial algorithm which is quite in accordance with expectations since the 
same algorithm parameters are used and the output response is post 
corrected with the reflections attenuation filter 
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Impulse response 



□FT magnitude spectrum (1 IB oct smooth) 




Figure C3 i Initial algorithm behaviour m the time domain - 
black curve shows equalised response 



Figure C3 2 Initial algorithm behaviour m the frequency domain 
- black curve shows equalised response 



Impulse response 



DFT magnitude spectrum flfBoet smooth) 




Figure C3 3 First derived algorithm behaviour m the time 
domain - black curve shows equalised response 



Figure C3 4 First derived algorithm behaviour m the frequency 
domain - black curve shows equalised response 



Impulse response 



OFT magnitude spectrum {MB oct smooth) 




FtgurcCS5 Second derived algorithm behaviour mthettme FtgureC35 Second dtrtved algorithm behaviour in the frequency 
domain - black curve shows equalised response domain ■ black curve shows equalised response 
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3.5 Presentation of three alternative correction algorithms 

To test other features of the correction algonthm framework three alter- 
native corrections have been designed For each of these there is a specific 
purpose described below, and common for all three is that the subjective 
reproduction quahty they represent has not been an issue 

Otyectm performance optimisation The purpose of this algonthm is to show that whenever subjective perfor- 
mance is not an issue it is for sure possible to configure the design frame- 
work to come up with very accurate corrections Actually, by a small 
listening test is has been venfied that this algonthm in fact does not 
perform very good in that sense No averaging is done for the input re- 
sponse, neither for listening positions nor for the loudspeaker positions 
at low frequencies For all three bands the processed response length is 
500 ms In both the low and mid band AR modelling is applied, in the 
low band using 120 coefficients In the mid band no smoothing and pre- 
warping is done, and as much as 288 LPC coefficients are imposed Also 
in the high band smoothing and decaying function are omitted 

So from a signal processing point of view the actions taking place m the 
three bands more or less resembles that of a total spectral inversion due 
to the large number of LPC coefficients - only it happens in a minimum 
phase way The spectral inversion is trivial apart from the excess phase, 
that is why the modelling technique tuned to higher accuracy is used) 
From other experiments it is well known that equalisers based on total 
spectral inversion corresponding to a blind deconvolution of the response 
does not correlate well with subjectively good performance It simply 
becomes too accurate and position sensitive, but the objective perfor- 
mance is outstanding as shown in figs C3 7 and C3 8 Also the acoustic 
parameters turn out very well In table C3 1 are put the charactenstic 
acoustic parameters calculated for the input response as well as the 
corrected response Particularly EDT, TD, and EG looks astonishingly 
good Also D/R and the energy distribution through the Clarity numbers 
indicate a very accurate correction heading for a perfect impulse 
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Table C3 A Room acoustic parameters before and after correction with optimised algorithm 
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Figure CS 7 Theoretically optimised algorithm behaviour in the Figure C3 S Theoretically optimised algorithm behaviour in the 
time domatn - Mack curve shows equalised response ume domain - black curve shorn equalised response 



Reflections diffusion 



Taking the same initial algorithm as described in section 3 4 the reflec- 
tions diffusion feature has been enabled, as told in section 2 4 another 
way of rendering the first separable reflections inaudible Instead of redu- 
cing their amplitude here they are blurred by a short exponentially decay- 
ing FIR filter of length 1 25 ms It shows in figs C3 9 and C3 10 that the 
reflections are no longer visible as individual phenomena and that the 
diffusing feature does not deteriorate the frequency magnitude behaviour 



Imputes response 



OFT magnttuda spectrum (1/6 oct smooth) 




Figure C3 9 Correction with reflections diffusion functionality Figure CS iO Correctton wnh reflections diffusion functionality 
enabled - time domatn enabled - frequency domatn 



Surround setup corrections 



In the last alternative also the same settings as in the initial algorithm 
have been used but now the correction is applied to five loudspeaker 
positions all to the same listening position as in a standard surround 
sound reproduction setup That corresponds to measurements AO / DO 
(front speakers), 10 (middle speaker), and HO / E0 (rear speakers) In figs 
C3 11 and C3 12 the five responses with the correct respective delays 
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have been added, and it is seen that after summation the corrections 
barely show Also when adding responses the magnitude spectrum will 
stilJ tend to decay app 3 dB per decade In figs C3 13 and C3 14 the 
individual five corrected responses/spectra are shown From top to bot- 
tom they come in the order HO, AO, 10, DO, E0 Actually, the added 
responses may say more about the perceived quality of the corrected 
reproduced sound, only it becomes difficult to analyse the effects of the 
correction in detail As five channel surround reproduction equipment 
starts to take over from standard two channel stereo sets correction 
electronics must be able to deal with five channel equalisation It gives 
at least one advantage Averaging the low frequency spectrum of five 
loudspeakers (or even six including a subwoofer) located around the room 
enables better capture of the general room resonances, and hence the rise 
that a resonance is not present in the measurements due to unlucky 
positioning of speakers/listener is minimised 




Figure C3 44 Summation of five corrected responses (black), HO, Figure C3 42 Summation of five corrected responses (black), HO, 
AO, 10, DO, E0 in the time domain AO, lO, DO, £0 in the frequency domain 
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Figure C3 43 r/r« /fa corrected responses, HO, AO, 10, DO, EO 
individually in the time domain - delays are only for separation 



Figure C3 4 4 Five corrected responses, HO, AO, 10, Do, EO 
individually in the frequency domain - only relative mag matters 
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! :f To see what happens if'louu^peaker equahsatioh oiily-is ; desired, : the, : •nvV 
echoically measured active speakei Has been subject to the same- opti- 
:: : mise'd ; pararneter$; : bP:.rhe correction algorithm: as were used M room- cor- 
' rection alternative one. Figs. C3.15 and C3 16, show before/after respon- 
^^^ir^spectra, and; fig|;; ; G3;:i7 and G3. !8 show tp^M 
^^Hjldec^ qiiitetpromiheut; 
( in all dcir.ains, but it is noticed that the price to pay is a very small pre- 
response cf app. 0,5 ms. ' ' \ ^ ' -\ ( ; 
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Ftgfjrc CSJx LciuU^ala equalised with optimised Algorithm Figure C3. U\ Loudspeaker equalised with optimised algorithm 
* time, domain, black curve is corrected response. 1 -frequency domain, black curve is canceled response. 




ftgufc C3.17- Loudspeaker Cumulative Spectral Decay before - Figure C3J8. Loudspeaker Cumulative Spectral Decay after 
eqiudisaiion using optimised algorithm.- equalisation using optimised algorithm- 
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